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Soft Ground # HardGround 


& a little light relief with 


Shirley Jones 


Soft ground and hard ground are the etching techniques I have used almost exclusively 
in this book. It is also, I think, an appropriate title for a book written for and about 
women — or rather, about the experience of being a woman. 

One of my books has been described as ‘feminist’, another as — and there 
seems a big difference to me — very ‘feminine’. was not consciously try ing to be either. 
Soft Ground Hard Ground, however, is as unashamedly feminine as it is feminist. 
I have attempted to make those two uneasy bedfellows comfortable between its sheets. 


& Unnatural childbirth & 


Three fine and healthy children I’ve produced. 
And yet at each birth, I was made to feel 
I'd failed at some test Nature never set. 


About the time I bore my first, it was 
Unfashionable to suffer pain at birth. 

Breathing Slowly Deeply Shortly — each stage 
Of labour chartered in progression — 

One dealt with each contraction Sanely Calmly 
Was how we had been schooled in endless classes 
Beforehand. But endless hours into 

Labour, such brutal spasms gripped and racked 
That — Guiltily! — I knew I was in pain. 


My second child, too large and lusty for 
My puny pelvis, contorted my reason 

So I would surface sweating, vomiting 
And unbelieving of our bedside clock 
Blatantly lying that each contraction 
Was lasting minutes not eternity. 

And I was a wayward pupil yet again 

To a somewhat aptly-named Sister Payne 
Who tartly made me understand that my 
Preoccupation with my throes was why 
We got no prompt result for all our labour. 


So when my third, my lovely son, was born 
You’d think experience had well prepared me. 
But drugged on sleeping pills I shouldn’t have had 
(‘It doesn’t matter if it’s started, dear’) 

For five fraught hours I lurched from sleep at each 
Contraction, struggling to unlock my body 
Contorting against pain, and gasping 

Grasping for the gas-and-air mask hanging 

Out of reach. And every time the nurse looked in 
It seems I was asleep! I sometimes think, 
Without that last dramatic dash with nurses 

To the delivery room, I might have botched 

My baby’s birth, and we would all have failed. 


we _. 
$Y Iremember, remember -- BY 


The downy backs of my babies’ heads 

Swivelling disjointedly against my cheek 

Was the sweetest thing. 

Sweeter even than when at my breast 

Sucking and dreaming 

They fixed me suddenly with a focused stare 
Older and wiser than they could be. 

And then the sudden breaking off to smile — 
Something I knew must just be wind. But later — 
The catch at the heart when I knew it was not! 
The fierce struggle to marshal a wayward grin, a gurgle. © 
The urgent clasping and unclasping of tiny hands 
In furious concentration. 

The serious intentness of the expression 

Before the mouth, chasing the elusive sound, 
Brought forth finally a fully formed, ‘Gloop!’ 
And then a bubble. 
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bd Vive les enfants! &. 


‘Mummy’s going to have another baby. What would you like, a brother or a sister?’ 
After a thoughtful pause — ‘I’d like some more Weetabix, please.’ 
Richard, aged 3 


‘The baby’s just swallowed a worm. It doesn’t matter 
though, it was dead.’ 
Bronwen, aged 6, always got her priorities right. 


‘Tma knight in shining armour. You can’t see me 
though, because I’m dark.’ 
Thomas, aged 9 


‘I’ve got a stag-beetle in my hand. It’s going to kill 
you. Stag! Stag! You’re dead!’ 
Charles, aged 8 


‘I know what the queen wears. She wears a golden 
crown and golden shoes.’ 
‘And what else?’ 
Very firmly: ‘Nothing else.’ 
Mabli, aged 7, always got her priorities right, too! 


‘Mummy is going to have another baby!’ 

“Where is it now?’ 

‘It’s in my tummy.’ 

After a long and thoughtful pause — ‘Did you eat it?’ 
Neil, aged 4 


2 Hysterectomy &. 


Hysteria, n. functional disturbance of nervous system (esp. of women) — Oxford Dictionary 


In hospital they made a mouth in me 
To deliver me of a womb grown big, 
Though not with child, and a rogue ovary 
Perversely nurturing offspring of its own. 
Y 
They sealed the lips with thread and plastic clips 
And a plaster muzzle held it firmly closed 
So when I heaved the anaesthetic up 
No one could hear my insides scream in pain. 
Br 
And when the plastic teeth — that grinned grotesquely 
Underneath the gauze — had all been drawn 
The flimsy thread that stitched this monstrous mouth 
Inspired nightmares that I’d wake and stretch 
And yawning spill my insides out. 
re 
My abdomen now looks just like yours 
Nothing to show that once it gaped appalled 
Except for a wryly smiling scar hidden 
Discreetly, ‘Beneath the bikini line!’ — 
This last pronounced by each male doctor 
Like some patronising benediction. 
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SB Wings to fly B 


We tried not to over-protect our children, when they were young. They would grow up sensible 
and responsible if we encouraged them to be independent, we reasoned. 
& Bron was passionate about horses, and fell off them regularly. She wore her riding hat, 
we kept our fingers crossed and hoped that one day another, safer, passion would overtake her. 
The summer she was sixteen, she passed all her ‘O’ Levels with flying colours, worked 
for months at Marks and Spencers and saved up all her money. We were very proud of her. 
She used the money to go on a parachute course and jumped out of the aeroplane into the 
sky, wearing neither spectacles nor contact lenses, and steered myopically at either the bull’s-eye 
or the M6. She couldn’t make out which. 


@ When Mabli was eighteen, stung by her failure to gain an adequate set of ‘A’ Levels, she 
went off to prove herself ona kibbutz. 

Every morning she fried eggs — which she loathes — for three hundred and fifty workers. 
Terrified of spiders and most crawling things, she schooled herself to live with all of them — and 
bats. Unnerved, she listened to the sounds of shelling on the Golan Heights, ten miles away, and 
learned to ward off predatory Arabs in the back streets of Old Jerusalem. We were very proud of 
her. She told us when she returned how once, ona desert trek, she’d jumped some forty feet into a 
gorge to prove she wasn’t scared, and swum across, elated with success — and danger. 

mad Evan progressed from climbing high fences at the age of four to high mountains by the time 
he was fourteen. We were very proud of him. 

The mountains he climbed got higher and harder. When he was eighteen, one of his party 
was killed when they were climbing in Scotland. In Switzerland, the following year, an avalanche 
killed two climbers in the area where he was climbing. He wasn’t hooked, he said, on danger, and 
took up ski-mountaineering too, to prove it. : 

Maybe in another life I’ll tie my children to my apron strings and let them out a millimetre 
at a time, so they will reach the garden gate when they reach two and twenty. 
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bd A kind of sacrilege &. 


‘What do you think?’ 
What could I say? 
A topiarist, not a hairdresser, he should have been! 
My daughter’s crowning glory — long black curls 
Exuberant as her Celtic heritage — 
That fancy stylist with a vandal’s urge 
Had pruned perversely like a privet hedge. 
Br 
I had an image of waist-long silken hair 
Gold, like a field of newly-ripened corn. 
Would that unthinking harvester 
Have reaped hers too | 
And proudly called the stubble his new creation? 
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bd For every son’s mother bd 


Evan 


Time was that when you walked away from me 
Nothing had changed with us when you walked back. 


At twenty you left more resolutely; 
When you returned, hardly bothered to unpack. 


You left me like a well-read book, a piece 
Torn out and now conned seldom, |’m afraid. 
But that’s OK —I only had a lease 

On a devotion always meant to fade. 


You try when you come home to fill the space 
You occupied before. It’s hard — so much 

Of you exists elsewhere, some other place, 
And we are out of practice, out of touch. 


Maybe one day the empty place in me 

Will shrink, and echoes of a time that’s gone 
Eased out, rather more comfortably 
Accomodate the man who’s now my son. 


bd Oh to be a grandma now that autumn’s here! bd 


How grand and motherly a thing it is 

To hold new babies now. 

How sweet and fresh the memories return 
All carefully selective — 

A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 

Unsullied with soiled napkins. 

The ache for the vulnerable newborn child 
Who'll give me no nightmares 

When I am achingly vulnerable. 

Forget the times my babies, 

Unwilling to recognise the status quo 

For wakefulness and sleeping 

Alone in all the world, it seemed sometimes 
Loudly exerted their rights 

To be awake from two till five a.m. 

And then, once fed, 

To sleep till noon. 
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A For yesterday’s sisters Y 


(and some brothers of today) 


People murmur approval if I say 

I went to art school when I was forty; 

Applaud when they hear I have three children 

And taught English for seven years along the way. 
ar 

One day a frustrated male friend told me 

How lucky I was, how he envied me — 

With a mortgage and pension to think of, 

He couldn’t change his life-style this side of sixty! 


I considered how women have always 
Found time — some having babies constantly — 
For music, painting, sewing crafts, writing, 
And add now (with a pinch of humility): 

ce 
I went to art school when I was forty 
Not through my drive and talent alone, 
But husband-supported, so I could afford it, 
And thankful for the time when I was born. 


2 For the Carers bd 


“Who Cares for the Carers?’ the headline chimes 
And the article describes the plight of many 
In our uncaring and uncertain times. 


I thought of Peggy when I knew her first, 
Making sculptures for her bonsai garden 
In her comfortable house in Croham Hurst. 


Their children came home now and again 
And Mother lived with them quite self-contained 
Independent active — no problem then. 


At ninety her mother not active or strong 
Still lived with them. ‘I love her,’ Peggy said, 
‘But I never thought she’d live so long.’ 


Their daughter’s marriage broke up. In need 
Of some support she brought her children home. 
Mother senile, daughter a broken reed, 


Desperate Peggy-in-the-middle forced to choose 
Cried, ‘I am sixty five now and too old 
To cope with babies’ nappies, children’s noise.’ 


I thought of Anne who worked in publishing 
Enjoyed her independence, her own flat 
Near ageing parents, didn’t mind commuting. 


The day her father had a stroke she knew 
Her mother, almost blind, just couldn’t cope. 
She gave up her flat, her job in London too. 


Wearing an air of quiet desperation 
She temps in Croydon offices now. There’s 
Nothing temporary about her situation. 

«ey 

ee 
I thought of what caring’s been like for Sue 
Since their severely handicapped son proved 
More than a handicap for their marriage too. 


The article’s carers differed again 
From Peggy, Sue and Anne; but what they had 
In common was — all of them were women. 


& I’m a woman W.O.M.A.N. 2. 


In 1963, Peggy Lee made famous a song written by Leiber Stoller. I felt it had been written for me. 
It began: 


[can wash out forty four pairs of socks and have them hanging out on the line. 

I can starch and iron two dozen shirts before you can count from one to nine. 

I can scoop up a big dipper of lard from the dripping can, 

Drop it in the skillet, go out and do my shopping and be back before it melts in the pan. 
’Cos I’m a woman W.O.M.A.N. 


By 1973, I thought I’d made such progress! I could have written: 


I can take the kids to school, teach all day, get home at four, mark books a while 
And then, cook supper, put on washing, help with homework — all at the same time. 
I can prepare lessons for next day, fall into bed at eleven, 
Jump up at seven, make the breakfast and start all over again. 
’Cos I’m a woman W.O.M.A.N. 


By 1983, I'd given up teaching, gone to art school, set up my studio, and was really my own woman. 
I could have written: 


[ can rise at seven, do the washing, weed the garden and bake three loaves of bread. 
[ can work ten hours in my studio, iron, see all the pets are fed, 
Walk the dog, make the dinner, put my prints to bed 
All, of course, simultaneously, while standing on my head. 

*Cos ’m a woman W.O.M.A.N. 

I'll say it again 
*Cos ma woman W.O.M.A.N. 
And that’s all. 


% Postscript for my children @ 


Pick me a bunch of roses when I’m gone 

And make me a passing altar on your windowsill 

If you would mark the anniversary of my birth 

Or death. 

For there is nothing sadder than the wilting flowers 
On tombs inscribed with Here lies X 

With, underneath, the dates of birth and death 

And sometimes jingles borrowed from greetings cards. 
I’]] need no stone reminder that I’ve lived, 

For I will live in you in ways 

More subtle than the empty record on an empty grave, 


Peat Ge aot 


Soft Ground Hard Ground consists of twelve poems & prose pieces written by Shirley Jones, 
accompanied by twelve of her colour etchings employing soft ground & hard ground techniques. 
Hand-set & printed by the artist in 18-point Perpetua type on Barcham Green hand-made paper. 
The edition is limited to 40 copies, of which this is number !3 bound by Jew lLinesar 
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